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Memorabilia. 

(HE Egyptian Ministry of Pious Founda- 

tions some time ago stirred all the world 
interested in architecture by starting a com- 
petition, open to architects of all nationali- 
ties, for designs to reconstruct the mosque 
of ’Amru at Cairo. This great national 
monument has remained neglected for close 
on a hundred years, and no one can wonder 
if the Government considers it is now time 
to do something about it. But reconstruc- 
tion is an enterprise which has often had 
disastrous results, and a memorial was ad- 
dressed to the Minister last February signed 
by the Secretary of the Society of Antiquar- 
ies of London; the President of the Royal 
Academy ; the Chairman of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings; the 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; the Chairman of the Ancient 
Monument Society; the President of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; and the 
Secretary of the Congress of Archeological 
Societies—all persons who know full well 





what chances of devastation are involved in | 


re-building—setting out something of their 
experience and begging the Government ‘‘ to 
review its decision to permit the reconstruc- 
tion of the Mosque.’”? The Minister of Pious 
Foundations, replying in April, said that 
the competition was now too far advanced to 
be withdrawn, seeing that more than 500 
competitors had entered for it, but promised 
to take into serious consideration the views 
set forth in the letters, and to examine the 
designs sent in in the light of them. As 
The Times remarks (July 5) it is clear the 
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Government is too deeply committed to 


| forgo its main intention. 


[HE Times for July 6 prints a telegram of 
the previous day from Sir Arthur Evans 
in Candia. Sir Arthur says that after a 


| search of twenty-five years the early tombs 


have now come to light about 500ft. up, on 
rocky heights beyond the stream east of the 
palace. They are of the chamber form with 
short entrance and passages, predecessors of 
those later found on the mainland of Greece. 
All those as yet opened had been re-used ; 
but all contained part of the original relics. 
They are clearly part of an extensive ceme- 
tery. Further, Sir Arthur reports that a 
colossal work has begun to come out about 
100ft. above the stream, with a wall, in one 
place nearly four yards thick, running into 
the hillside and turning north, faced with 
massive blocks. It dates from the foundation 
of the Palace about 2000 B.c. On July 5, 
it may be noted Candia was visited by yet 
another earthquake, which fortunatey did 
no damage. 
AN interesting discovery is reported from 
Spokane in the State of Washington. 
Professor Olaf Opsjon (v. The Times, July 
7) has made out that an inscription which 
has long been known on a lava boulder near 
that place is in Norse runic and records 
the adventure of certain Vikings in the year 
1010 a.p. He says that according to the 
inscription, the party consisted of twenty- 
four men, seven women and a baby ; that they 
were following an old trail and had stopped 
to camp by a spring; that Indians came up 
and attacked them ; that they put the women 
and the baby on the top of the rock, and 
fought round its base; that the woman with 
the baby was hurled down from the rock, 


_and the other six were taken; that twelve 
| men were killed, and the rest escaped. Of 


these six came back to the rock later on, 


| buried the dead (whose mound is still visible) 


and cut the runes. These are said not to 
have been fully translated as yet—and to 
contain reference to an earlier expedition of 
the Norsemen. If all this is substantiated 
Professor Opsjon is to be congratulated on 
an important find. 


ME- D. B. F. Campbell, a correspondent of 

Scottish Notes and Queries sends, in 
answed to a query, the legend of the ‘‘ Lee 
Penny.”’ This is an heirloom of the Lock- 
harts of Lee House, Lanarkshire, and was 
used as a charm against disease when plague 
broke out in Scotland in the seventeenth cen- 
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tury. Newcastle, likewise afflicted, sought 
to borrow the charm, and was allowed ‘to do 
so upon deposit of a large sum of money as 
guarantee for its return. The Newcastle 
people became so deeply convinced of its 
efficacy that they offered to forfeit the 
money if they might but keep the penny, 
but the Lockharts would not suffer this, and 
it was duly sent back. The penny is a small, 
triangular pebble set in a silver coin, and is 
said to have been part of the ransom of a 
Moorish chief captured by Sir Simon Lock- 
hart in that expedition which had for its 
object to bury the heart of Bruce in the 
Holy Land. It is kept in a gold casket, a 
gift of Maria Theresa’s. The Lee penny 
is said to have suggested to Scott the story 
of the ‘Talisman.’ 
A Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society 
has just received a quantity of seeds 
collected at altitudes between 7,000ft. and 
14,500ft. by the small expedition which re- 
cently spent five weeks on Mount Ruwenzori. 
Some of the seeds are not yet identified, but 
there are certainly among them those of the 
giant Lobelia, which bears a spike of blue 
flowers 15ft. high; of the tree Sevecio; a 
tree Heath and a tree St. John’s Wort, 
which, with its flame-coloured flowers, is said 


to be the crowning glory of the Ruwenzori | 


flora. The usual Alpine flowers are not 
found on this mountain. 


READERS may find it useful to have note 
of the date on which The Times pub- 
lished the text of two letters of Cardinal 
Mercier to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
supplied to them by Viscount Halifax, who 
took occasion to do so by the death of the 
Abbé Portal. The one letter is dated Oct. 
25, 1925; the other Jan. 21, 1926—two days 
before the writer’s death. They will be 
found in The Times of July 5, at p. 21. 


THE interesting article on the ‘‘ physiono- 

trace’? which Miss Mary Martin con- 
tributed to the Connoisseur for March, is 
continued in the Connoisseur for this month. 
It is devoted chiefly to the work of Saint 
Memin, the artist who made the physiono- 
trace popular in America. Saint Memin, 
born at Dijon in 1770, a soldier in his early 
years, and a refugee from the Revolution, 
had a great talent for drawing and turned 
to this for subsistence in exile. He con- 


structed the apparatus for the physionotrace 
from a description of that used by Chrétien, 
and during the twenty years or so of his life 
in America made 818 portraits with it. He 
returned to France in 1814, and before start- 


ing, out of sheer delight broke up the ap- 
paratus. Miss Martin gives twenty-three 


| reproductions of these portraits, of which 


nineteen are by Saint Memin. All are in- 
teresting and many charming. They include 
a portrait of Mme Delacroix, another refu- 
gee, who after much hardship, founded a 
grocery store, in New York, where she and 
her two beautiful daughters were the first 
persons to dispense ice cream to the public 
of the United States. 


IR Israel Gollancz has found in a manu- 
script of the Salisbury family, now in 
the National Library of Wales, some lines, 
hitherto unprinted, by Henry Salisbury, on 
the subject of Christopher Columbus, a hero 
of whom, singularly enough, poets of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century said lit- 
tle. The lines appear in a letter of his to 
The Times of July 6, which recalls his dis- 
covery, in the same manuscript, of the only 
known contemporary verses in praise of Hem- 
ings and Condell for the First Folio—also, 
Sir Israel gave reason for believing, by Sir 
Henry Salisbury (or Salesbury). This man 
was son of Sir John Salisbury of Lleweni, 
and father of the poet Sir Thomas Salisbury. 


LADY Wolseley, whose scheme for collecting 
records of Sussex villages we noticed in 
our last number (v. ante p. 1) asks us to 
state that the address at which contributions 
may be sent to her is: Culpeper’s Ardingly, 
Sussex. 
[8 view of the Eton and Harrow match, 
and the four consecutive draws which 
have terminated it, Mr. John Galsworthy 
made in The Times of July 5 the suggestion 
that, in this match, the ingoing batsman 
should always leave the pavilion gate for the 
wicket as the outgoing batsman reaches the 
pavilion gate. There being thirty to forty 
intervals on the fall of wickets, in each of 
which one minute at least (on the average) 
is lost, more than half-an-hour might in this 
way be saved—long enough to have finished 
last year’s match, and not impossibly that 
of the year before. Mr. Galsworthy conclu- 
ded by inviting reasons against this. 


T the sale of the late Humphry Ward’s 
books, at Sotheby’s on July 5 a set of 
first editions of Henry James’s works, in 
27 volumes (1880-1911) was sold for £30. 
Many of them were presentation copies to 
Mrs. Humphry Ward bearing inscription. 
Among these books was also a first edition 
of Jane Austen’s ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ for 
which £17 10s. was paid. 
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l | one would consistently agate the name ere 
Pe wok Pissorica and the other without, an r. 
| The passages of brusque, staccato dialogue 
Notes. between Timon and Apemantus were attri- 
: buted by me to Day ause I — gee 
r exactly similar in style to the bulk of the 
TIMON OF ATHENS.” ssiesier ta ‘Humour out of Breath.’ 1 
(See ante, p. 273.) affirmed that this, and this alone of Day’s 
) R. S. R. Gorprne’s forcible attack upon | Plays (I might have said of all the Eliza- 
my theory as to the origination and | bethan plays known to me) contained “‘long, 
authorship of ‘Timon of Athens’ calls for | continuous passages of _ prose indistinguish- 
a reply. I shall endeavour to show that his | able from that found in the Timon—Ape- 
attack—which is chiefly directed against my | ™antus scenes,”’ adding that it was “‘not a 
attribution of the bulk of the Timon-Ape- | question of picking out here and there a 
mantus dialogue to Day—is less damaging to | Passage,”’ but that the Timon-like dialogue 
my case than it appears. Indeed Mr. Goxp- | | fitted more than half the play. Any reader 
DING’S comment upon the danger of my | Can test this for himself by comparing the 
methods of detection and the arguments by | 280 odd | lines I have assigned to Day in 
which he seeks to refute me show that he | Timon (I. ie 178—249, 264 — 282, II. ii. 
has completely misunderstood those methods | 50-120, IV. iii. 276-400) with the whole 


and the nature of the evidence upon which | of the prose in I. i., ILI. i. iii, and iv. 
my conclusions were based. and IV. iii. of ‘Humour out of Breath. 
‘There is first a misstatement in the in- To me the resemblance was so close that 
troductory paragraph of Mr. GoxprNa’s | the inference that these prose passages were 
article which I desire to correct. Mr. | from one hand appeared irresistible, and 
GotpING asserts that I was led to the infer- | °% attentively examining them in an endea- 
ence of a collaboration in the original text | VOUr to discover the reason for this close 
by the spelling ‘“ Apemantus” in I. i, | resemblance I found that it was in a large 
" tat 1 RL on © Apermantus ” | measure due to two characteristics they had 
i. the pai peel tails ‘i ‘cain: to | in common—one, the habitual ommission of 
, - . “ce ” - : 

curs, This is not so, and I have endeavoured | the pronoun *‘ thou f after a verb in the 
to make this quite clear in my paper. I | person singular, the other persistent 
was led to infer that the Timon-Apemantus | oe * — rye the mere ‘‘ bandy- 
dialogue in I., ii, was from a different | a h a bg ' ee 2 hak: tt : 
hand than the other passages of dialogue |. f a ee ee ee eee 
between these characters by the difference {!0" ° the peony thou in interroga- 
in its style, by the total absence in this | a speeches was peculiar to Day, Mr. 
scene of characteristic features of the other COEPING'S citation of passages from Wil- 
kins’s ee of Enforced Marriage’ or 


dialogues. I had no reason whatever to Dekk «Sati tis vbw ] 

suppose that the spelling of the Folio would  ~® er’ ae ae “il rr similar 

afford the slightest confirmation of this con- omissions would no doubt afford a complete 
rebuttal of any inference of identity of 


clusion in face of the statement of a pre- Soahite: Sanaa h ti 
vious critic that the spelling ‘‘ Aperman- | *UW0FSnIp ba ee eee 
tus’’ appeared ‘frequently but not signi- and the same with regard to the quibbling 
ficantly ’ in the Folio, and it can therefore | °* pe gina of words upon which there is 
be imagined with what satisfaction I dis- "0 "™. P vi ae _ made no such 
covered that the name (which occurs forty- | “U&sestion. And it is, of ge iy 4 the 
three times in I. i., and eighteen in L ii.) | Ps hei ; ag ee agg i pe lo three 
was invariably spelt ‘‘ Apemantus’”’ and | rg a sia ot the dialogue in 
abbreviated to ‘‘ Ape’”’ in the dialogue in | a. ch egg gene ons = Breath 
the first scene, and ‘‘ Apermantus ”’ “abbre- —the shent, saceeto speacnen, The comment 
? omission of the pronoun and the _per- 


viated to ‘‘ Aper’’ in the second. It is true | 
that the dele in spelling need not neces- | sistent quibbling and bandying of words 


sarily imply a difference in authorship; it | 
might be ae ~~ fact that the “ae introduction of “ pun aftar pun alongside 
were set up by different compositors. ut | mere verbal repetition” is common in the 
with two compositors setting from the same | works of most Elizabethan dramatists I can 
author’s seript it is difficult to believe that ' only express my disagreement. 











* With Mr. Go.prine’s assertion that the 
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—that my inference of a common 
authorship was based. That Mr. GoLp- 
DING has been able to discover in so 
long a play as Wilkins’s ‘ The Miseries of 
Enforced Marriage’ (longer by at least a 
third than the whole text of ‘Timon’) eigh- 
teen similar omissions of the pronoun and 
one or two passages of a few lines approxi- 
mating in style to the ‘Timon’ dialogues 
in no way affects the validity of my argu- 
ment. The fact is that neither the prose 
dialogue of Wilkins nor that of Dekker in 
his ‘ Satiromastix’ bears any continuous 
resemblance in style to the ‘Timon ’ pas- 
sages in question. 

Since practically all the passages quoted 
by Mr. Goxtptne are from ‘The Miseries 
of Enforced Marriage’ it may be as well 
that I should add that my paper on ‘ Timon 
of Athens’ was not written until after the 
close study of Wilkins’s work I had made 
in connexion with ‘ Pericles’ had satisfied 
me that he could have had no hand what- 
ever in ‘Timon.’ My reasons for rejecting 
his claims will be apparent from what I 
have written about Wilkins in ‘ Sidelights 
on Shakespeare.’ I do not think it possible 
for anyone who has carefully examined 


‘ Pericles’ and ‘Timon’ to come to the con- | 


clusion that the non-Shakespearean parts 
of these plays are by the same author.* 
Mr. GoLpIne expresses surprise that I 
have not applied the test of the omission of 
the pronoun ‘‘ thou’”’ to ‘Humour out of 
Breath’ itself. If, he says, ‘‘ Day’s prose 
is distinguishable by the omission of the 


second person singular pronoun, would not | 


one be justified in assuming that I. iii.. 
II. i. ii. iii, IV. ii. of ‘Humour out of 
Breath’ are byDay and the rest by another 
writer?’’? To this I reply that I do not 
suggest that Day’s prose is distinguishable 
by this feature alone, or that it is an in- 
variable characteristic of his prose. He 
also asks why it is that T have practically 
confined my attention to certain scenes in 
‘Humour out of Breath’ for my compari- 
sons with ‘Timon of Athens’; to which my 
reply is that this play alone contains a 





* My opinion is confirmed by Robert Boyle: 
“There is,” says Boyle, ‘‘no trace of Cyril 
Tourneur in ‘ Timon’; nor is there any trace 
of Wilkins. If there had been, I believe the 
investigation which I set on foot in regard to 
* Pericles,’ and which I extended to ‘ Timon,’ 
would have given some result.” (“On Wil- 
kins’s share in Shakspere’s ‘ Pericles ’,”” New 
Shakspere Society’s Transactions, 1882, p. 333). , 


| large quantity of dialogue precisely similar 
in style to that of the Timon-Apemantus 
scenes. 

Mr. Gotpine further says that I have 
‘completely rejected the dual authorship of 
‘Humour our of Breath’ ’”’ in direct con- 
tradiction to what I have written in ‘-Side- 
lights on Shakespeare.’ 1 have not done so, 
although it is true that in discussing 
‘Timon’ I omitted any reference to Day’s 
admission that ‘ Humour out of Breath’ 
was not “all of one man’s getting.” I did 
not refer to Day’s denial of his sole respon- 
sibility for the play because it did not ap- 
pear to me to affect the subject under dis- 
cussion, a close study of the text having 
satisfied me that even if the play was not 
‘all of one man’s getting,’’ the dialogue, 
both verse and prose, was almost entirely of 
Day’s writing.* In particular it seemed 
obvious to me that the prose passages I 
quoted were his because there is a consider- 
able quantity of exactly the same kind of 
prose in ‘ The Isle of Gulls,’ the only play 
which can with any certainty be attributed 
to Day’s sole authorship. + 

When I observed that Day ‘‘ rarely re- 
peats a phrase or allusion”? I had in mind 
| phrases or allusions of a distinctive kind 
such as would afford assistance in detecting 
the presence of his hand.{ Mr. Goiprne 
apparently denies this, claiming to have 
found ‘‘a considerable number of expres- 
| sions’? repeated in Day’s works. It would 
be interesting to know what these are, for 
| evidence of this kind is especially impor- 
| tant with a writer like Day, much of whose 
work is in prose and nearly all of it pro- 
duced in collaboration with others. 
| It is true, as Mr. Gotpine says, that we 
| have no record of any collaboration between 
| Day and Middleton, nor are their names 
| coupled by any contemporary writer but 
| Jonson, who brands both as ‘‘ base fellows.” 





* Perhaps Boyle’s conjecture (suggested by 
“allusions scattered through some _ prose 
scenes ”’) that Wilkins was concerned in the 
play may be correct. He does not say what 
these allusions are. The closest scrutiny of 
the text has revealed to me only two slight 
suggestions of Wilkins. 


+ See especially p. 22 of Bullen’s edition, 
where in seven short speeches we have four 
repetitions of the word “ beseech,” followed 
by seven repetitions of “ take.” 


{This should be clear from my subsequent 
statement ‘that ‘“‘ Middleton is no more 


addicted to the repetition of sentiments or 
phrases of a striking kind than Day.“ 
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But the collaboration is on the face of it 
likely. Day seems scarcely ever to have 
written a play unaided. Both dramatists 
wrote in conjunction with Rowley and with 
Dekker, and it is known that at different 
times they wrote for the same Companies— 
the Admiral’s men, Worcester’s and The 
Children of the Revels.’ 


Mr. Goxpine finds it inconceivable ‘‘that | 


Shakespeare, with his long dramatic exper- 
ience and his profound knowledge of stage- 
craft, would have revised with such colossal 
ineptitude and left in such an execrable 
condition the heterogeneous 
known as ‘ Timon of Athens.’”’ <A similar 
objection to the theory of Shakespeare’s re- 
vision of an earlier play is raised by Fleay, 
who asks whether we are to believe that 
Shakespeare, working up an old play, would 
have left so many ‘‘ gross and clumsy 
sutures unclosed.”” The language of both 


critics seems to me a good deal more forci- | 


ble than the occasion warrants. To speak 


of the ‘‘ colossal ineptitude’’ of the reviser | 
and the ‘‘ execrable condition’ of the text | 


of ‘Timon’ is surely gross exaggeration. 
No doubt the discrepancies between certain 
passages in the play and the defects in its 


structure are apparent enough to a careful | 


composition | 





play. The case of the ‘ Henry VI.’ trilogy, 

| to which Mr. Goxprine refers is not analo- 
| gous. Here (at least so far as the second 
and third parts of ‘ Henry VI.’ are con- 
cerned) Shakespeare was working over plays 
which had been completed and publicly per- 
formed, plays already adapted to the re- 
| quirements of the stage, and in no respect 
inferior to the average historical drama of 
the time, plays, indeed, distinctly superior 
to ‘Edward I.’ and the old ‘Henry V.’ 
In the case of ‘ Pericles’ and ‘ Timon of 
Athens’ I assume Shakespeare to have been 
working upon the drafts of rambling ill- 
| constructed pieces like Wilkins’s ‘The Mis- 
eries of Enforced Marriage,’ or Day, Wil- 
kins and Rowley’s ‘ The Travels of the three 
English Brothers.’ So far as ‘Timon’ is 
concerned it may well be that Shakespeare 
| never completed his revision. We have no 
evidence that the ‘Timon of Athens’ of the 
Folio was ever acted. It is not easy to 
understand how any actor could have pub- 
licly declaimed the four lines of the epitaph 
in the final scene, in one line of which the 
| reader is told not to seek Timon’s name, 
| and in the next the name is disclosed. 


H. Duepate SyYKEs. 


Enfield. 


reader, but (except for the double epitaph | 


at the end) they are not such as to obtrude 
themselves on a cursory perusal of the play 
or attract the attention of the spectator at 
a performance. I speak with some confi- 


dence on this point for I saw the play pre- | 


sented at ‘‘ The Old Vic.” three years ago, 
and was surprised to find how well it 
acted, and how little one was conscious of 
the ‘‘ gross sutures ’’ so evident to the critic 
in the study. 

Assuming, as I do, that Shakespeare was 
called upon to adapt a play at short notice, 
and that the task was one in which he took 
little interest, I think it by no means in- 
conceivable that he would have overlooked, 
or not troubled to remedy, such discrepan- 
cies and defects as one finds in ‘ Timon.’ 
Ample justification for this opinion is affor- 
ded by ‘ Pericles,’ written much about the 
same time. This play was written by Shakes- 
peare and Wilkins, whose work I think it is 
clear that Shakespeare revised. All the critics 
assign the fifth Act of ‘ Pericles’ to Shakes- 
peare, and it is in this Act that we find 
allusions to an incident and also to actual 
speeches made by the characters which do 
not appear in the text, but which clearly 
must have been in the original draft of the 


| = 
|THE BURIAL-PLACE OF COL. ROBERT 
PHAIRE, THE REGICIDE. 


MY attention has recently been called to a 
statement in the Victoria County His- 
tory of Hampshire, vol. iii., p. 28, which 
runs thus :— 
...the large yew tree on the left side of 
the path inside the churchyard. Under 
the tree a demarcation in the ground is all 
that remains to show the spot where once 
stood a tombstone to Colonel Phayre, one of 
Charles I’s regicides. He is said to have lived 
at Cobden’s farm-house at Empshott, but to 
have been buried at Newton Valence. Although 
many people remember the tombstone with the 
name clearly inscribed upon it, it has now 
curiously enough disappeared. Either it was 
accidentally removed during the restoration of 
the church in 1872, or a snowstorm caused it 
to fall and then it was carried away, but no 
one. knows where or how. 

This statement is repeated in the very 
dainty ‘Country Life Diary’ of the Sel- 
borne Society : ‘‘in the churchyard lies buried 
Colonel Fayre, who was one of those who 
condemned Charles I. to death.”’ 

These statements vary greatly from that 
in Smith’s ‘ History of Cork,’ Book ii., p. 
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206 (1815 edition): ‘‘He died peaceably 


near Cork and was buried in the anabaptist | 


burying-yard of that city.’ 


Smith’s book was published in 1749 or | 
1750, and on March 11, 1750/1, Alexander | 


Herbert Phaire, son of the ‘‘ Regicide,”’ 
writing to Onesipherus Phaire, great-grand- 
son of the ‘‘ Regicide,’’ flatly contradicts 
Smith’s statement:—‘‘ As to the place of 
burial he [Smith] assigns my Father, It was 
not thot. of 50 years after his death, being 
built but about 20 years ago.’’ 
ander Herbert Phaire continues as follows: 
‘““T know not who that Saml. Baker was, 
that subscribs my Father’s Loving Brother, 
there was an intimacy between Captain 
Baker* of Killegrohan and my Father; for 
his Lands was joyn’d in Baker’s Patent.” 

It is unquestionable that a Captain Robert 
ffarre resided at Nore in the parish of 
Newton Valence, Hants. The parish regis- 
ters have numerous references to him from 
1664 onwards and, curiously enough, he had 
kinsfolk named Baker, as is shown by the 


following entry in the registers: ‘‘October 5, | 


1693, Anne Baker, kinswoman of Capt. 
ffarr was buryed in linen.’’ 

The writer of the Victoria County History 
of Hants could not have been aware of any 
relationship between Colonel Robert Phaire 
and the family of Baker, a relationship dis- 
closed nowhere else save in the letter quoted 
above, the original of which is in the pos- 


session of Sir Arthur Phayre of Oxford, and | 
his statement is a mere guess of his own | 


or of some person whom he consulted. 


Colonel Robert Phaire died in the 
autumn of 1682 at Grange, near Cork. An 
interval of two months occurred between the 
signature of his will and the date of its 
probate. He was very probably buried in 
the churchyard of Athnowen (Ovens), near 
Cork, in which parish he resided and his 
descendants after him down to the very close 
of the eighteenth century. But a thorough 
search of the tombstones in this churchyard 
reveals no trace of his final resting-place. 
Captain Robert ffare, on the other hand, 
‘fof Noare als Owens, parish of Newton 
Valence, Co. Hants, gentleman,’’ made his 
will on July 1, 1693, and probate of it was 
granted on May 21, 1694 (Archdeaconry 
Court of Winchester). The will makes no 
mention of any Baker relatives, though it 
does mention ‘‘ my leasehold messuage called 
Bakers of the Bridge.’’ The parish registers 


* He was John Baker. 


And Alex- | 
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| 
| do not seem, however. to contain any record 


of his burial. 
W. H. WELPLyY. 
Ulster Club, Belfast. 





SOME ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE 
PEDIGREE OF REYNOLDS OF 
LOUGHSCUR. 

(See ante, p. 3.) 


1. Humpurey Reynotps (ante, p. 5, col. 
1) was Deputy Auditor in 1607, and on 

April 20 signed a receipt for rent of reli- 
gious houses. He had a re-grant of the 
| office of Gaoler of Leitrim County in con- 
junction with his father April 2, 1609, and 
the survivor of them. On July 18, (8 Jas. 
| I.) 1611, he had a grant from the King, 
viz. :—A licence to hold a Monday market, 
| and a fair on Michaelmas Day, and the day 
after at Downamorra, Co. Mayo; and a 
Wednesday market and a fair on St. Bran- 
darin’s Day, 16 May and the day after at 
Clone, Co. Leitrim, rent 13s. 4d. Irish. The 
grant to his father of the fort of Clonmagh: 
or Cloyne, was also made to him in conjunc- 
tion. 

On the last day of February (14 Jas. I.) 
1616, a grant*of the wardship of Annabula, 
Anne, and Mary O’Daily, daughters and co- 
hheiresses of Teige Roe O’ Daily, together with 


a rent charge of 3s, 4d. from four cartrons. 


of land of the said Teige in Galway County 
for a fine of £2, Irish. 


The King’s letter dated Hampton Court, 
28 Sept. (17 Jas. I.) 1619, appointed him 
to the office of auditor of the Court of Wards 
and Liveries in Ireland, during his natural 
life, with the fee of £26 13s. 4d., English, 
| and all fees, profits and allowances incident 
| to the same, with power to appoint a deputy. 
The next paragraph taken from Rot. Pat. 
17 Jas. I., part iii., also numbered 11, says: 
‘Grant from the King to Humphrey Rey- 
nolds of the Office of Auditor, &c., with 
fees &c., mentioned in the King’s letter.— 
25 Jan., 17th year (1620).’’ In 1623 he was 
receiving an increased annuity in respect to 
this office, desired by the Court of Wards, 
| and approved by the Lords. In 1627, he was 


| with others of the Co. of Leitrim—Charles 
and Thomas Reynolds—appointed commis- 
sioner for said County (presumably) for 
raising money for the army; the Leitrim 
proportion being £400, English. 
The Will of 
| Loughscur. 


Humpurey Reynorps of 
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I, Humphrey Reynolds of Loughscur, Co. 
Leitrim, bequeath my body to be buried 
in ffenagh church. 


I leave to my wife Russell Reynolds alias 
Ware during her life, my Manor of Lough- 
scur and the twenty cartons of land as it 
was granted to my father and to me by 
general Letters Patent from His Majesty. 
She shall have disposal of the rents &c. 
until the next May after her death and 
then my son and heir James is to enjoy 
the said Manor of Loughscur. I leave to 
my heir the Abbey of Derran in Co. of 
Roscommon. I give him my parsonage 
of Manteroly, Co. Leitrim. I give to my 
son James my interest in the Manor of 
Laghin as the same was granted to my 
brother Charles by Letters Patent, except 
the quarter of Laghin which I leave to my 
son William Reynolds. | My cozen Henry 
fitzwilliam Reynolds; a daughter Susanna ; 
a daughter Mary; a daughter Katherine 
10/- because she married without my con- 
sent; my daughter Elizabeth (unmarried). 
My daughter Susanna’s_ children...(un- 
readable)...her two daughters and 10£ 
to her son Owen. My daughter Mary 
Cefallge. Mary my son John’s daughter 
100s. when 18 years old. To my son Wil- 
liam the quarter of Laghin, and for want 
of heirs to my son James. I leave to my 
son Charles the Carton of Edenmore and 
Dromcroman &c. I leave to my nephew 
Christopher Reynolds (his father dead) 
the Carton of Leitrim near Laghin. My 
wife and my son James to be executors, 
and my cozen Henry Warren and my 
cozen Brian Jones to be overseers. Dated 
the 26 July 1660. 
(Signed) H. Rerynozps. 
There is no note as to the proving of this 
wil. H.F.R. 


2. The ‘‘ Act of Explanation ’’ (17 and 18 
Charles II. Chapter 2) (Irish) by Section 
139 enacted ‘‘That James Reynotps of 
Loughscur in the Co. of Leitrim Esquire 
(see ante, p. 5, col. 1) should be restored 
to the possession of all the lands which the 
father of said James Reynolds was seized 
of on 22 October, 1641 (i.e., the date of the 
breaking out of the Irish Rebellion temp. 
Charles I.). 

In pursuance of that Act of Parliament 
the said James Reynolds obtained a grant 
(by Patent dated 10 Nov. 18 Charles II., 
pursuant to certificate dated 15 June, which 
was enrolled on 23 Nov.. 1666) of ‘* Lough- 
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scur Castle, Manor, Town and Lands 124 
acres (Irish) unprofitable:—Scardan, 244 
acres, together with the Loughs, Lakes and 
Rivulets, called Loughcarton, Dowlagh and 
Langnamarne, the fishing thereof, and the 
Islands called Inchentancaflan, Rossin, Ilamo- 
han and the Islands to the said Lands be- 
longing. The Town and Lands of Aghas- 
curr and Dromconga 424 acres. There fol- 
low on the names of 48 other properties; 
including the site, &c., of the Priory or 
Monastery of the Channyus of Durran alias 
Durham; the Rectory and Vicarage of Tul- 
lagh and Kilbride and all tithes, &c., the 
tithes, &c., of Towns and Lands of Carrow, 
Baynagh, Ballycore, Mullamuck, Kiltiege, 
Clonherke, and Dromdanych belonging to the 
said Priory; and the Presentation of the 
Rural Rectory of Munteroles.’’ 


The total quantity of land in the confir- 
matory patent was upwards of 6,661 acres 
in Leitrim, and upwards of 1,000 acres in 
Roscommon Counties; while in several other 
patents of the day were contained savings 
of his rights in the Co. of Roscommon, as 
also those of Humphrey Reynolds. 


5. The Will of Jonn Reynoxps of Lough- 

scur (see ante, p. 5, col. 1). 

I, John Reynolds of Loughscur in the Co. 
of Leitrim. My body to be buried in the 
parish church of ffonach [Fenagh] in the 
tomb of my ancestors. My farm in ffon- 
ach, Ballynoghroch and Kileronnan. To 
my son John he pg The Lease of the 
townland of Ballyclare in Co. of Antrim 
(being part of said wife’s portion) to my 
dear Mother Mrs. Jane Pottinger. The 
sum of £62 now in the hands of my 
Mother. Donvalan to pay unto My sister 
Sandy the sum of £200 sterg. in full dis- 
charge of her marriage portion. My 
executors to sell my blacke cattle horses 
and sheep with the assistance of John Pat- 
ton, James Patton and James Reinolds. 
To Mrs. Katherine Payton and Mrs. 
Jenny Payton. My cousins James Rein- 





olds and Charles Reinolds. My dear 
Mother in law Mrs. Jane Pottinger and 
my wife to be sole executors. 
(Signed), JouHn ReyNowps. 
Signed at Carrickfergus 14 Aug., 1699, in 
the house of his mother-in-law Mrs. Jane 
Pottinger. 
Granted 8 Dec. 1699 to his wife Jane Rey- 
nolds alias Pottinger. 
H. Firzceratp REYNOLDS. 
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J Onis HOEFNAGEL (see s.v. ‘Mem- 
orabilia,’ cl. 344).— The plan re- 


ferred to as ‘‘ London” at the reference 


is evidently that by Hoefnagel, which was 
published at Cologne in the first volume of 
the ‘ Civitates Orbis Terrarum,’ 1572, the 
editors being Braun and Hogenberg. It 
is true that the steeple of old St. Paul’s, 
taken down after damage by fire in 1561, 
is represented as still standing. But 
Hoefnagel, born of rich parents at 
Antwerp in 1545, could not possibly have 
produced this elaborate work at the age of 
15. Though he studied art assiduously as 
a boy and in early manhood, he did not 
become a professional artist until his father 
lost nearly everything through the sack and 
partial destruction of Antwerp, in what was 
known as the ‘‘ Spanish Fury”’ of 1576. 
Why in a view of 1572 the steeple of St. 
Paul’s, destroyed eleven years earlier, should 
be shown, is a problem that I for one can- 
not solve. 
print resembles in several respects the plan 


of London ascribed to Ralph Agas, which, | ; san : 
| Maria del Occidente’s credit. 


however, shows St. Paul’s without the spire. 


It is suggested that both plans were founded | 


to some extent on an earlier one no longer 
in existence. 

Hoefnagel did much other work for the 
‘ Civitates Orbis Terrarum,’ including var- 
ious plans and views of English places. It 
ran to six volumes, and the last vol- 
ume was not published until 1618. If 
so it must have come out some years after 
his death. He had a son, Jakob, who was 
also an artist and helped in this work. An 
edition of the ‘ Civitates,’ consisting of five 
volumes, came out in 1599, and _ in 
this the engravings are pleasantly col- 
oured. The plates had perhaps become 
the worse for wear. I should be glad 
to know if any of them were coloured 
before that date. An uncoloured copy of the 
London plan from the first volume was ad- 
mirably reproduced for the London Topogra- 
phical Society in 1882, and is still in print. 

In the present exhibition at the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club is the well-known oil 
picture, which belongs to the Marquis of 


Salisbury, of a féte at Bermondsey. The | 


exhibition also contains a beautifully exe- 
cuted allegorical miniature, with subsidiary 
designs. One of them has by way of back- 
ground to the figure of an old man seated, 
a sea-coast view with St. Michael’s Mount 
in the distance. It is dated 1571. These 
are both by Hoefnagel. 


Puitiep NorRMAN. 


It is an interesting fact that the | 
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EWLY IDENTIFIED LINES BY 
SOUTHEY.—It has been long known 
that Robert Southey assisted Maria del 
Occidente (Maria Gowen Brooks) in prepar- 
ing for the press her epic poem ‘ Zdphiél, 
or the Bride of Seven ’—founded on the 
adventures of the maiden Sara, whose hus- 
bands were successively slain by the demon 
Asmodeus before they could embrace the 
bride, as one may read in chapters five to 
seven of the Apocryphal book of ‘ Tobit.’ 
Southey went so far as to say a certain song 
in Mrs. Brooks’s poem was not unworthy of 
Sappho. And Charles Lamb, Poe, Whittier, 
Griswold, and Prof. Saintsbury have all 
thought well of Maria, who certainly wrote 
fifty or more lines of the highest poetry, 
and much more that is still worth reading, 
including one of the first psychological 
novels, ‘ Idomen.’ 
Now, it occurred to me that if Southey 


| prepared the work for the press, he might 


to some extent have shared in its composi- 
tion. But fortunately this question of 
authorship can now be settled, very much to 
The original 
manuscript of ‘ Zéphiél’ is now before me 
—that used by the printer, and, to judge 
from its patched and corrected state, and 
Mrs. Brooks’s known dislike of writing, the 
only complete MS. ever prepared. Each 
canto is carefully dated, and all antedate 
the meeting of the laureate and the lady. 
The corrections are practically all in the 
very peculiar hand of the authoress, save 
perhaps for a single word here or there, 
and one notable exception—a passage of 
three lines. Southey told Caroline Bowles 
he had persuaded Mrs. Brooks to tone down 
certain too daring passages, and he may 
have caused the cancellation of one or two 
stanzas. But in one case the major portion 
of a stanza is crossed out, and new lines 
substituted in a hand clearly not Maria’s 


_ and pretty certainly Southey’s. 


I here give the 2nd quatrain of the 2nd 
canto of ‘ Zéphiél ’ as published in 1833, 
putting in italics the words Mrs. Brooks 
did not write, which, I believe, Southey 
did :— 

Bridegrooms like him, they knew his fate; 

yet, bent 
On their desires, resolved that fate to 
brave; 

So, in succession, each a victim went, 

Borne from the bridal chamber to the 
grave. 
THomMAs OLLIVE MaBpottT 
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Readers’ Queries. 
TONDON CEMETERY ACCOUNT 


BOOKS.—Can any reader inform me 
who are the present custodians of London 
Cemetery Account Books of the late eigh- 
teenth century (not burial registers), espec- 
ially of St. Marylebone and St. John’s 


Wood ? H. St. Joun Dawson. 


MBLING.—The first quotations for this 
word and its derivatives are from 
Chaucer. I should be glad if Masor Fatr- 
FAX-BLAKEBOROUGH or any other reader 
learned on the subject of the horse would 
tell me when horses first were trained to 
amble, and whether any are still subjected 
to that training. If so for what purpose 
is it? If not, when did the practice cease? 
I should also be glad to know what methods 
the trainer uses; and what is the fastest 
pace of an ambler. I suppose it is very 

much slower than the natural trot. 

R. E. L. 


PINCENTIO LAURIOLA.—Can any light 

be thrown on this person, who is named 
in Webster’s ‘ Duchess of Malfi’ (IV. i. 110) 
as a famous worker in wax, and sculptor of 
the effigies of Antonio and her children 
which are used to torment the Duchess? 
Or, if he is an imaginary figure, what sug- 
gested the name? I can only conjecture 
that Webster’s eye caught the name of the 
Cardinal Vincentio Laureus or Lauro (1523 
-92) in de Thou’s history, where it occurs 
close to an account of the life of Vittoria 
Accoramboni, the heroine of Webster’s other 
great tragedy. 
tremely problematic: and I should welcome 
something more definite. 





F. L. Lucas. 
‘HAFF IN EGYPT.—In “ Overbury’s ”’ 
‘Character’? of ‘An 
Corne’ (1615) occurs the statement that he 
““winnowes his corne in the night, lest, as 
the chaffe throwne upon the water, shew’d 


plenty in Egypt; so his (carried by the | 


winde) should proclaime his abundance.” 
What is the allusion to chaff in Egypt? I 
can find nothing in the Bible or in classical 


literature. 
! F. L. Lucas. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


EORGE ONGNALL, ESQUIRE, 1586.— 
In a Subsidy Roll of this year this man 


appears at the head of the list as the chief | 


landowner in Temple Grafton, and he is 


But this is, of course, ex- | 


Ingrosser of | 
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| the only person described as ‘‘ esquire.’’ 
In 1596 his name still appears as the chief 
landowner, but it is written Ognoll, and 
he is then described as ‘‘ gentleman.’’ The 
name does not occur in Camden’s ‘ Visita- 
tion of Warwickshire, 1619,’ nor is it men- 
tioned under Temple Grafton in Dugdale’s 
‘Warwickshire.’ It is not in Marshall’s 
‘Index of Pedigrees,’ and I have nowhere 
been able to find it. It will be remembered 
that Temple Grafton is interesting in con- 
nection with Shakespeare’s marriage, and 
it may be of importance to discover who 
Ongnall was. I do not find him in the wills 
at Somerset House (P.C.C.) down to 1629. 
8. O. Appy. 


MN IN CORNWALL.—What is the source 
of the statement of Southey (in ‘The 
Doctor’): ‘‘ Are there ten men in Cornwall 
who know that Medacritus was the name of 
the first man who carried tin from that part 
of the world?’’ In giving an account of the 
early history of tin in Cornwall it would 
add interest to name with authority the 
first man who carried this metal beyond the 
sea, and more so if it were possible to give 
the approximate time when this took place. 
G. A. R. Goyte. 


“IRST USE OF STONE-COAL.—En- 

gaged in gathering data about the earli- 
| est use of stone-coal I came across the fol- 
| lowing statements :— 

(1) “ In some old English coal mines stone 
implements have been found, from which it 
seems that the knowledge and use of coal 
preceded that of iron.” (Meyer’s * Konv. 
Lexikon,’ 1895. 

(2) “ Coal appears to have been discovered 
contemporaneously in China and in Europe, 
| Roman authors refer to impure coal in the 
| 2nd cent. B.C. In China a kind of stone which 
could be burnt like brush wood (ch’ai ho) is 
mentioned as having been known during the 
Han dynasty (B.C. 206 A.D. 23.).” (‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Sinica,’ Shanghai, 1917.). 

I would be grateful if any of your readers 
could amplify this information by stating: 
1. Which are the English coal-mines in 
| which have been found stone implements 
antedating the use of iron implements; and 
2. Who are the Roman authors referring to 
coal; and what are the exact Latin words 
which have been rendered as ‘‘ impure coal.”’ 

G. A. R. Goyte. 


MICHELANGELO'S MADONNA AT 
* NOTRE DAME, BRUGES.—Can 
anyone inform me if there is founda- 
tion for a statement made to me in 
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1877 that the statue of Our Lady 
and the Holy Child by Michelangelo 
in the Church of Notre Dame at 
Bruges was originally intended for the 
Priory of Our Lady of Walsingham? It 
was affirmed that the vessel conveying the 
statue being chased by pirates ran aground 
on the Flanders coast, and the statue was 
placed, as a temporary measure, in a 
church near this spot; in the mean time 
news came that the Augustinian Priory of 
Walsingham had been desecrated and dis- 
solved by Henry VIII. The Augustinian 
Canons Regular of Notre Dame at Bruges 
claimed the statue as belonging to their 
order, and removed it to the place it now 
occupies in their church. 

The statue represents the traditional pose 
of the Walsingham Madonna and Child. 

I have also come across this statement, 
or one somewhat identical, in an old guide 
book, but do not recollect where. 


HE CROSS-IN-HAND.—Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, in ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’ 
writes of Angel Clare having ascended in 
Dorsetshire ‘‘to the untoward solitude of 
Cross-in-Hand,’’ and he calls it an ‘‘ unholy 
stone.”’ The only Cross-in-Hand that I 
know is a post-office in the neighbourhood 
of Tunbridge Wells, in Sussex, on the main- 
road between Lewes, Sussex, and Ashford, 
Kent. Is that on the site of ‘‘ an unholy 
stone,’ and what is the legend attached 
thereto? Is there a Cross-in-Hand in Dor- 
setshire ? 
Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 
‘UGH RONALDS, d. 1788.—Hugh Ron- 
alds of Isleworth, whose will was proved 
March 3, 1788, left ‘‘to my son Hugh my 


white cornelian seal with the cypher and | 


crest, and to my son Henry Clarke Ronalds 
my red cornelian seal with coat of arms.’ 

These seals are believed to have borne 
upon them respectively, A castle proper, and 
Quarterly. 1st: A lion rampant gules, 
and langued or. 2nd: Or, a dexter hand 
couped in fesse, holding a cross crosslet 
fetched in pale gules. Srd: Or, a galley, 
her oars erected in saltire in a sea waved, 
in base proper a salmon naiant argent. 4th: 
Argent, an oak tree proper growing out of 
the base surmounted of an eagle or. 

If any reader can give me any informa- 
tion as to the fate of these two seals or their 
present ownership, I should be most grate- 
ful. 


Ciive Russett-Parsons. 


NSCRIPTION ON BRASS BOWL.— 

Around a circular design with lilies 

are engraved the following letters: Macn 

Sigittum Raroxrr Der GRatia FRANCORUM 
Reets In ABSENTIA. 

Raroli may be a mistake for Caroli, and 
the reference seems to be to a French King 
Charles in exile. It would be interesting 
to know the exact circumstances of time and 


place. W. J. Harprne. 


OL. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, C.B. 
AND K.H.—tThis officer of H.M. 9th 
Light Dragoons, who commanded the 2nd 
Cavalry Brigade at the battle of Sobraon, 
| died in England on March 23, 1850. Was 
| he the son of Richard Campbell, Esq., of 
| Helentonmains, St. Quivox, Ayrshire, who 
| was born on Aug. 25, 1788? 
| V. H. 
| VOLKOW : VOLKOV.—I should be glad 
of biographical details of the following, 
| and also references to other published works 
| by them :— 
| TT. Volkow, author of ‘ Nouvelles découver- 
| tes dans la station paléolithique de Mézine 
| (Ukraine)’ Congr. Intern. d’Anthropol. et 
| d’Archéol. préhist, 1912. 
| Boris Volkov, translator of Bidpai. ‘ Step- 
| hanit i Ikhnilat,’ from the French version 
|of C. Bouton; edited by Th. I. Bulgakov; 
| St. Petersburg, 1877. 
| Laurance M. Wotcxo. 


|(\RIFFITH: BINGLEY.—Sir Maurice 
Gruffydd, or Griffith, Knt., of Carra- 
|drumruske, now Carrick-on-Shannon, Co. 
| Leitrim, one of the first Burgesses; also Sir 
Ralph Bingley, Knt., Co. Donegal, are both 
mentioned in Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 
1606 and onward. 
Can anyone give me any information con- 
/cerning the Welsh ancestry, or the descen- 
| dants of either? Wm. Luovp. 


ILKINS FAMILY.—I shall be glad if 

any reader can give information about 

this yeoman family, who were at Church- 

down during the eighteenth and half of the 

nineteenth century, and previously, it is 

| believed, at Haresfield, both co. Gloucester. 
H. C. W. 

JONES, ENGRAVER.—Collectors of 

* Blakeiana cannot help noting ‘The 

Seraph.’ In the second volume the engraved 

| title is by William Blake and engraved by 

| the aforesaid P. Jones. Can any light be 
| thrown on this adventitious personality ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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ILLIAM EVANS, ENGRAVER.—This 

artist engraved an 1807 8vo. edition 
of ‘ Boswell’s Tour in the Hebrides with Dr. 
Johnson,’ having Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
illustration. Can any reader state other 
books engraved by Evans, also where and 
when born, and year of demise. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


“QYTEW HOUSES”: ‘HOT HOUSES.”’’—I 
am trying to trace references to bathing in 
England. I find in the National Geographi- 
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Replies. 
MONSIEUR BLONDIN. 
(cl. 442; cli. 15.) 


LONDIN was born at St. Omer Pas de 
Calais on 28 Feb., 1824, his father, an old 


| soldier in Napoleon’s army, dying before his 


| 


cal Magazine for May, 1926, in the article | 
on ‘London from a ’Bus Top,’ the follow- | 


ing:—Sir William Walworth, once Mayor 


of London, owned ‘‘ stew houses’”’ in Bank- | 


side, that being the euphonious early Eng- | in 1855 he spent three years with the famous 


lish name for bath houses. Is this correct ? 

There is also a reference in Pepys’s 
Diary, Feb. 21, 1663-4: ‘‘ My wife being 
very busy in going with her woman to a 
hot house to bathe herself.” 

To what does ‘“‘hot house’? refer? Were 
there public baths in London after the Res- 
toration, or were these Turkish baths? I 
shall be much obliged for any information 
on the subject. 

Nest SrmMonps. 


IR FRANCIS MICHEL.—From an old | 


record I find that on June 16, 1621, Sir 
Francis Michel 
knighthood. Who was this person, and for 
what offence was he degraded ? 
H. ASKEw. 
Spennymoor. 
UOTATION WANTED. — In the 
quary,’ chapter xi, Scott makes Mr. Old- 

buck quote the lines: 

When courtiers galloped o’er four counties 

The ball’s fair partner to behold, 

And humbly hope she caught no cold. 

The same lines appear, with differences, in 
the ‘Memoir of Jane Austen’: 

To gallop all the country over, 

The last night’s partner to behold, 

And humbly, etc. 

I have not been able to trace the original, 
and should be glad of assistance. 

Frepk. Pace. 

UTHOR WANTED—Mr. Joseph H. Elgie in 

44 his little book ‘ The Stars Night by Night,’ 


was degraded from his | 


* Anti- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


/in 1893. 


gives on p. 132 an extract from what he des- | 


cribes as a bulky volume bearing the grand 
title of ‘A Key to the Knowledge of Nature.’ 
He further says that this book was written 
at Hart. Co. Durham, in 1825, but does not 
know by whom. The extract refers to the 
appearance of Mars. Is it possible to identify 
the author? 
Spennymoor. 


H. A. 


| 
' 
| 
| 


| 


son was nine years old. His first public 
appearance, at the age of four, exhibited 
such extraordinary nerve and courage that 
lhe was placed in L’Ecole de Gymnase at 
Lyons, and soon became a leading feature 
at the French theatres. Coming to America 


Ravel family. 

On June 3, 1859, he crossed Niagara Falls 
for the first time, being “killed” and 
‘“‘buried’’? by some of his rivals (Cassell’s 
Family Mag., 1896, pp. 55-63), going over 
again six times in that year, and carrying 
a man across on his back in July, 1860, 
and on Sept. 14, 1860, in the presence of the 
Prince of Wales (Golden Penny, Mar. 13, 
1897, p. 257). The practice of being carried 
across the rope by Blondin became quite 
fashionable, a fee of £5 and advance book- 
ings being required. 

His first appearance in England was at 
the Crystal Palace on June 1, 1861. While 
here he made twenty-six ascents in four 
months, besides appearing elsewhere. At 
the Palace he introduced his bicycle trick 
(Illustrated Times, June 8, 1861, and 
Examiner, June 22). His first appearance 
in London was at St. James’s Hall on Nov. 
18, 1862; another appearance was at Saun- 
der’s Assembly ms, 4, Portsmouth 
Street, Clare Market. The bill for Wed- 
nesday, October 23, of that year is in my 
collection. 

At the Zoological Gardens, Liverpool, a 


| lion ‘‘ Tom Sayers’? was wheeled across. 


Blondin lost his savings by an unlucky 
speculation in the wine trade, and late in 
life he returned to his profession, appear- 
ing at the World’s Fair, Agricultural Hall, 
i I remember him at Hengler’s 
Circus, Dublin, in the early ’nineties. 

He lived for some years at Niagara Villa, 
Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, moving 
to Niagara House, South Ealing, where he 
died February, 1897. I shall be glad to 
have the inscription on his grave. His 
medals, decorations, and other relics were 
sold by Debenham, Storr and Sons, in April, 
1903, and Sotheby in November, 1906. 
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See also Walter Pelham’s Illust. Journ., | 


Oct. 18, 1897, pp. 1 and 3; Moonshine, Jan. 
7, 1888, p. 1; Chambers’s Journ., May 4, 
1895, pp. 283-284, and Variety Theatre, 
Aug. 4, 1905, p. 28. Any other references 
would be valued. 

J. ARDAGH. 


General information about  Blondin 


should be easy to come by, but in case Mr. | 


DiIckINsON may be writing in detail about 
him I write to say that on at least two 
occasions Blondin performed on the tight- 
rope as far north as Aberdeen. The first 
occasion was in September, 1861, in “‘ Sir 
Alexander Bannerman’s Garden ’’—a plea- 
sure-ground on the town-house property in 
Union Street, Aberdeen, of Sir Alexander 
Bannerman of Crimonmogate (father of the 
present Countess of Southesk). Newspaper 
accounts of the affair indicate that it was 
a highly popular exhibition. The next 
occasion of Blondin’s visit to Aberdeen was 
in June, 1870, when he walked on a tight- 
rope in the grounds of Bridewell—the west 
prison of Aberdeen, opened, 1809, and named 
from Bridewell, of London. It was discon- 
tinued as a prison in 1868, and for some 
years thereafter the grounds were used as a 
‘* pleasure - garden.”’ Many thousands 
turned out to see Blondin on that occasion. 
I remember being taken, as a very small boy, 
to see the great spectacle—as we thought— 
and had a fearful shock at one point when 
Blondin, blindfolded, made a feint of miss- 
ing his foothold, and came down slightly on 
one leg. He was a great hero then. 


G. M. FRaseEr. 

Public Library, Aberdeen. 

Jean-Francois Gravelet, whose _ profes- 
sional name was Blondin, because of the 
colour of his hair, was first heard of as a 
gymnast, in America in 1858. His fame 
began with a rope-walk over the Falls of 
Niagara in 1859. A repetition of this dar- 
ing feat, in the presence of King Edward 
(when Prince of Wales), in 1860, led to 
Blondin coming to England, a decision he 
had no cause to regret. His earliest show 
was at the Crystal Palace on June 1, 1861. 
He was also something of an actor, appear- 
ing as a monkey in a ballet entitled ‘The 
Child of the Wreck.’ The poetry-jobber 
couldn’t miss the hero of Niagara, and thus 
delivers himself :— 


Of all the sights in England now, 
And I’ve looked everywhere; 
There is not one of any sort 
With Blondin can compare. 


| mined to adopt the New Style. 


JtLy 10, 1926, 


The world counts seven wonders up, 
An eighth I will instal— 

The hero of Niagara, 
And greatest of them all. 


This information is gleaned from ‘ Swings 
and Roundabouts,’ by Mr. T. M. Rendle, 
who also shows a full-length portrait of 
Blondin in 1861. 

Ricuarp Lawson. 

St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea. 

{[Mr. T. W. Tyrrett mentions an illustrated 
interview to be found in Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, December, 1896; and Mr. ARcHIBALD 
SPARKE says that a portrait will be found in 
the Piustreted London News, vol. ex. (1897) 
p. 22.) 


THE OLD AND NEW STYLE (cl. 423, 463) 

—The astronomers of Julius Cesar’s time 
made their calculations on the supposition 
that the Solar year (with which it was 
Ceesar’s desire that the civil year should 
accord) consisted of 365 days and 6 hours, 
and omitted to take into account the differ- 
ence between that amount of time and the 
true time of the sun’s course, which differ- 
ence, in each year, amounted to 11 min- 
utes and 12 seconds; consequently, in 
the year 1582 there was difference of above 
10 days, made up by the accumulation of 
the odd minutes. 

In the Bull of Pope Gregory XIII., 24 Feb., 
1582, the New Calendar was definitely in- 
troduced; the correction being effected in 
the following manner. Ten days were omit- 
ted by calling the day following the 4th of 
October, 1582, the 15th of October, 1582 
(the 5th to the 14th of October inclusive 
being unwritten). 

Other alterations, besides the omission of 
the ten days, were ordered to take place 
after the year 1582; viz., that of the hun- 
dredth years then to come only the fourth 
hundredth years were to be bissextile or leap- 
years, having 366 days (whereof the year 
1600 was the first); other hundredth years, 
not being fourth hundredths, to be consid- 
ered common years, having 365 days, the 
29th of February being unwritten. 

It need scarcely be said that a ‘‘ fourth 
hundredth year ”’ is a hundredth year which 
can be divided by 400 without a remainder. 
The first hundredth year, after 1582 which 
was to lose a day by the 29th of February be- 
ing unwritten was 1700; consequently 11 
days had to be omitted after 1700 by those 
countries (e.g., England) which at last deter- 
The differ- 
ence between the two styles in the nineteenth 
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century was 12 days, and in the present 
century it is 13 days. 


Of course, when the new style supersedes | 


the old style, the days of the week, when 
the change is made, follow the change. Thus 
in 1752 the day after Wednesday the 2nd 
of September was called Thursday the 14th. 

Our Civil (otherwise Kcclesiastical or 
Legal) year used to begin with March 25th 
and end with March 24th in the year follow- 
ing. This ceased at the end of 1751. The 
day following, December 31st, 1751, was by 
Act of Parliament, January 1st, 1752. This 
was the statutory adoption of the Histori- 
cal Year, to agree with neighbouring nations, 


also to agree with the legal method of com- | 


putation in Scotland, and the common usage 
in England. 

The Historial Year had long been in com- 
mon use, in 


Edward VI and Queen Elizabeth. 

There is a curious survival of the English 
Old Style Year in the Financial Year, which 
before 1752 began on March 25th. When the 
eleven days were struck out of the calendar, 
the 25th March O.S.=the 5th April N.S., 
which ought now to be 7th April, N.S., 
which would be a date even more aggravat- 
ing to tax-payers than 5th April. 


Most of what I have written above is | 


taken from the ‘ Handy-Book of Rules and 
Tables for Verifying Dates,’ by John J. 
Bond, Assistant Keeper of Her Majesty’s 
Record Office, fourth edition, George Bell 
and Sons, 1889, a very useful book. 


It is impossible to reconcile the dates, | 


cited in the query as given in Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc’s ‘ Eye-Witness,’ as they are all three 
incorrect. See Mr. Bettoc’s reply at the 
second reference. 

RopertT PrIEeRPOINT. 


HANGE OF BAPTISMAL NAMES (cl. 
353, 431, 443).—It is customary (though 
not universally so) for Catholics to take an 
additional Christian name at confirmation; 
but this is not subsequently used in signing 
one’s name. In most religious orders a new 
name is assumed on reception of the habit: 
it is an addition to, not a substitute for, 
the baptismal name; and the recipient is 
usually known by it. French and Italian 
Benedictines, however, are addressed by 
their surname, with the prefix of ‘‘ Dom”’; 
as Dom Cabrol, Dom Pitra, etc. 
D. O. Hunter Brarr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 


According to Cripps, ‘Law relating to 


almanacks and in the calen- | 
dars in Prayer-books, e.g., in those of King | 


| the Church and Clergy,’ the change of bap- 
| tismal names at confirmation is ordered 
only when ‘‘ wanton names which being pro- 
nounced do sound to lasciviousness’’ have 
been given at baptism. Foncuy is probably 
aware that a registered Christian name can 
| be formally altered after baptism. I have 
more than once issued certificates for this 
purpose. 


H. L. 


HE “GERMAN LEGION” AT COL- 
CHESTER (cl. 351, 431).—Full par- 
ticulars are given in Lieut.-Colonel Whit- 
|ton’s ‘The Prince of Wales’s Leicester 
Regiment, Royal Canadians,’ Gale and 
Polden, pp. 246, et syq, of a German legion, 
| raised in 1855 largely from Germans who 
| had emigrated to Canada and the States, 
for service in the Crimea. One training 
centre was Colchester. After the conclusion 
| of the war many of the legionaries were 
established as military colonists in Kaffra- 
ria, Cape Colony. On the outbreak of the 
Indian Mutiny, over 1,000 of these settlers 
volunteered for service in India, and a bat- 
talion was formed, but landed in Calcutta 
too late to be employed actively. Five hun- 
dred and sixty of these gallant fellows, took 
| permanent service under the Crown in the 
| 3rd Bombay European Regiment, which 
| became, in 1861, the 109th Bombay Infan- 
try, and, in 1881, the 2nd Battalion of The 
Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regt. (Royal 
| Canadians), the first Battalion of which had 
been raised in Canada for service in the 

Indian Mutiny. 

J.S. 


The King’s German Legion was a large 
Corps in the pay of Great Britain, and 
| incorporated with the British Army, from 
1803 until its disbandment in 1816. The 
various regiments of which it was composed 
| appear in the Official :Army Lists from 1805 
| until 1816 when the Legion was disbanded, 
| all the officers being then placed upon half- 
| pay, with effect from 24 Feb. 


At the time of its disbandment it consis- 
| ted of four Regiments of Cavalry; eight 
Companies of Artillery; Engineers; two 
Battalions of Light Infantry; eight Bat- 
talions of Infantry of the Line. H.R.H. 
~ Duke of Cambridge was its Colonel-in- 
Chief. 


Its history (two vols.), written by Lieut.- 


colonel N. L. Beamish, was published in 
London in 1832-7. 





J. H. Leste. 
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ORDON’S ITINERARIUM SEPTEN- 
TRIONALE’ (cl. 424).—In a long 
paper communicated to the Soc. Antiq. 
Scotl. (Proceedings Dec. 8, 1873 vol. x., 
pp. 363-382), David Laing quotes from a 
letter of Gordon’s (1731), as follows :— 

Some lovers of antiquity in Holland, being 
now printing a Latin edition of my 
‘ Itinerarium Septentrionale,’ are desirous to 
know if I could transmit to them any addi- 
tions and corrections for the original in 
English. 

In response to this desire, Gordon issued 
his Supplement, published by Vandend- 
hoeck, Dutch printers in London, in 1732. 
Dr. Laing, in a note to Gordon’s letter, ex- 
presses a doubt whether the proposed Latin 
edition ever appeared in Holland, as he had 
never seen it, or any mention of it in a cata- 
logue. Mr. Gordon Goodwin makes no 
reference to it in his article on Alexander 
Gordon in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (vol. xxii.).  Alli- 
bone, however, states quite definitely that, 
a Latin version of both the book and the 
Supplement was published in Holland in 
1731; but he names neither the place nor 
the publisher. 

D. O. Hunter Brarr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 


man named Parmentier had planted these 
roots in the neighbourhood of Paris, that he 
had sent some to the king, and that his 


_majesty had eaten them!”’ (p. 64). 


G. H. Waite. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 
“TTPPER CLASSES”: ORIGIN OF 
EXPRESSION (cl. 406).—The inter- 
esting story of the word ‘‘class’’ should be 
read at large in the ‘ New English Diction- 
ary,’ the part edited by Sir James (then 
Dr.) Murray in 1889. Servius Tullius, the 
last but one of the kings of Rome (578—534, 


| B.c.), reorganised the Roman army by divid- 


ing all the available men (apart from the 
‘‘ equites ’’ or cavalry) into five divisions on 
a property qualification. The Latin word 


| for such a division, classis, was borrowed into 
| English before 1600; it appears in its Eng- 


lish form, spelt classe, in a dictionary of 


| the year 1656 (Thomas Blount’s ‘ Glosso- 


| Degrees. 


HE POTATO IN THE SEVENTEENTH | 


CENTURY (cl. 
was introduced into Europe before the end 
of the sixteenth century, there are naturally 


plenty of references to it in the literature | 


Stumonps_ will , 1740; 


of the seventeenth. Mr. 
find many, s.v., in such easily accessible 
works as the ‘N.E.D.’ and the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’ 
France died in a.p. 954, it can hardly have 


424).—As the potato | 


graphia’) defined as ‘‘ an order, or distri- 
bution of people according to their several 
In Schools (wherein this word is 
most used) a Form or Lecture restrained to 
a certain company of Scholars.”” Dr. Mur- 
ray remarks: ‘‘The phrases Higher 
(Upper), Middle, Lower, Classes, Working 
Classes appear to be of modern introduc- 
tion.’’ The Dictionary’s earliest quotations 
are dated as follows:—lower classes of the 


| people, 1772; working classes, 1816; upper 


But as Louis 1V. of | 


been the flower either of Batatus edulis or | 


Solanum tuberosum that he wore in his royal 
button-hole. 
D. O. Hunter Brarr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 


Messrs.. Erckmann-Chatrian, in their 
novel ‘Les Etats-Généraux,’ give a graphic 


account of the introduction of the potato | 


into Lorraine in the eighteenth century, 
under Louis XVI. The seed is described as 
‘* Hanoverian roots,’? but is said to have 
been brought from the Palatinate, ‘‘ where 
several persons had grown them for some 
time.’’ <A later passage, at the end of the 
same chapter (iv.) implies that the potato 
was then unknown even in Paris. I have 


not the original here, but in the translation | 


(‘The States-General ’—Ward, 
Tyler, n.d.), it reads: 


Lock and 


“The following | 


spring we read in the gazettes that a brave | 


classes, 1826; upper classes (of a school), 
middle classes, 1830; lower clas- 
ses, 1832; theclasses (Gladstone’s anti- 
thesis to ‘‘ the masses’’), 1886; the lower 
order of Britons, 1712; lower orders of the 
English Gentry, 1749; lower orders, 1822; 
middle orders, 1823. 

The Dictionary’s earliest quotation for 
‘‘the masses ’’ is from Thomas Moore (1779 
—1852) in the year 1837. But it is taken 
from his ‘ Journals and Correspondence,’ 
not published until 1856 by Lord John Rus- 
sell. A better example, therefore, would be 
this from ‘ Pickwick,’ ch. li.; also of the 
year 1837: ‘‘ ‘ This,’ said the stranger [Mr. 
Slurk], ‘ this is gratitude for years of labour 
and study on behalf of the masses.’ ’’ 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


TEPHEN POPHAM, M.P. (cl. 442).— 
The answer is in the affirmative. See 
Col. Love’s ‘ Vestiges of Old Madras’ 
(Indian Record Series), iii. passim; par- 
ticularly p. 159, n. 8. Popham, who after- 
wards became Company’s_ solicitor at 
Madras, arrived in Madras Roads on the 
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Lord North on Feb. 8, 1778, having accom- | 
panied Sir John Day, Advocate-General of 
Bengal, as secretary. Col. Love quotes from 
Hicky’s Bengal Gazette, July 29, 1780, | 
‘‘Popham, formerly a member of the Irish | 
Parliament, is said to have been appointed | 
py Whitehill to be his Private Secretary.” 
He was a brother of Sir Home Riggs Pop- 
ham, consequently a son of Joseph (not | 
Stephen) Popham. See 11 S. v. 136, in re- | 
ply to a former query of G. F. R. B.’s. | 
George Munro Popham (also an Old West- | 
minster) and Stephen Popham, Capt., 
R.N., were sons of the Madras solicitor by 
Anne his wife, sister of Sir George Thomas, 
3rd Bart., of Yayton. — 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION (cl. 441). 
—1. This coat probably belonged to a 
branch of the Tirrell family. The arms as 
blazoned by Papworth are, Gules, a fess 
between three crosses-crosslet argent, on a 
chief of the second a demi-lion rampant 
sable. | 
2. There is no coat in Papworth with an | 
embattled fess between either lozenges or | 
mascles (lozenges voided). 

H. J. B. C1LeMEnts. 

43, Egerton Gardens, S.W.3. 


HE UNITED STATES GEOGRAPHIC 
BOARD (cl. 368).—This department of 
the United States Government is composed | 
of fifteen persons drawn from the staff of 
the Smithsonian Institution and partly 
from the Government Printing office. Its 
services secure uniformity in the spelling of 
geographical names in the national publica- 
tions. 


Henry LEFFMANN. 


HE FIFTH DAUGHTER OF WIL- 
LIAM THE CONQUEROR (cl. 209, | 
250, 284, 412).—Though scarcely relevant to | 
the enquiry it seems worth while to mention | 
that claims to descent from Gundreda (de | 
Warenne) have been made by certain Gun- | 
drys (and, perhaps, Grundys). There is | 
possibly some slight basis of fact for such | 
an assumption, inasmuch as this was once a | 
favourite name to bestow upon girls, and in | 
certain instances, may have survived as a | 
metronymic. But even so, it is still a very 
far cry from establishing a descent from the 
countess whose remains lie at Southover. | 
F. Gorpon Ror. | 
The Clerestory, 18, Stanford Rd., 
Kennington Court, W.8. | 


RISH CHANGE OF NAME IN 
AMERICA (cl. 370).—R. A. L. perhaps 
does not know that Appleton’s ‘ Cyclopedia 
of American Biography’ says that Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson was ‘“‘ born in Smithtown, 
County Meath, Ireland, in 1715... He 


| was a younger son of Christopher Johnson, 


an Irish gentleman of good family.”’ 
Cuar.es E. StTRarron. 


“WVICK AS A SCOPRIL”’ (cl. 370, 428, 
447).—Carr’s ‘Craven Glossary’ 
(London, 1828) has:—‘‘ Scopperil. (1). A 


| child’s toy, a kind of tee-totum made of a 


button mould, &c. (2). A light agile 


| child.” 
Nodal and Milner’s ‘Glossary of the 
Lancashire Dialect’ (Manchester, 1875) 


has:—‘‘ Scopperel, a round flat piece of 
bone with a hole in the middle, frequently 
made into a spinner or teetotum; also ap- 
plied metaphorically to a young rascal. 
Icelandic skoppa, to spin like a top; skop- 
pora-kringla, a top [the toy].’’ 

‘* Wick,’’ the same word as “quick” in 
the phrase ‘‘ the quick and the dead,’ is 
in frequent use in the dialect in this neigh- 


‘ 


| bourhood. 


Wm. Serr-WEEks. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF THE BICYCLE 

(9 S. viii. 504, 490, 530).—Mr. Charles 

Nowell, F.L.A., compiled a bibliography of 

the bicycle which he published in No. 4 of 

the Readers’ Bulletin, the magazine of the 
Coventry Public Libraries. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 


ILLIAM BROMLEY (cl. 442).—Wil- 
liam Bromley, of Baginton, Warwick- 


| shire, M.P., eldest son (by his fourth wife 
| Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Stawel), of 


Speaker Bromley, married, 1725, Lucy, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Clement Throck- 
morton of Hawley, Warwickshire. She was 
born in 1707. By her William Bromley had 


issue. 

I should be very glad if G. F. R. B. could 
give me further information relating to this 
William Bromley. 

Evetyn NEwrTon. 


PROBLEM OF EARLY ENGLISH 
HISTORY (cl. 383).—Mention is made 
in this article of the Arosete, and it is 
surmised that they were in Mercia, and at 
a centre where some river-name would ac- 
count for the nomenclature. 
When investigating and preparing the 
history of Wymeswold, recently mentioned 
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in your columns, I found that the now 
shrunken brook which flows through the 
village was once a stream of more conse- 
quence and bore the name (enshrined in 
field-names) of the Arrow or Harrow, with 
various spellings. This may be worth a 
mention, although the Worcestershire v. 
Arrow may explain the problem better than 
this. 
Srpney P. Porter. 

(HBISTMAS AS A PLACE-NAME (cl. 

442).—In order to make a reply to your 
correspondent of interest to other readers, 
perhaps the various places in the world 
called ‘‘ Christmas ”’ could be given. 

Christmas Common is a tiny hamlet in 
the Chiltern Hills, about two miles from 
Watlington in Oxfordshire. 

There are three ‘‘ Christmas Islands ”’ 
recognised by geographers: one 
dian Ocean; another in the Pacific; and the 
third is situated in the Little Bras d’or, one 
of the salt-water lakes of Cape Breton Is- 
land. The South Pacific Christmas Island 
was so called because it was first discovered 
on Christmas Day, 1777, by Capt. Cook. 

There is Christmas Harbour in Kerguelen 


Island, and another Christmas Harbour at | 


Kotzebue in the Pacific Ocean. Christmas 
cataracts are on the Berbice River in British 
Guiana. In South America there is Christ- 
mas Sound, lying between Tierra-del-Fuego 
and Waterman Island, and discovered on 
Christmas Eve, 1724. 

Christmas Hill is the name of a farming 
district in Evelyn County, Victoria, twenty 
miles out of Melbourne, and the only place 
on the Australian Continent named after the 
festival. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

There is a Christmas Street at Kirkdale, 
Liverpool. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


There is a Christmas Common in 
Oxfordshire, on the north-western  es- 
carpment of the Chilterns, about 14 miles 
out of Watlington on the Turville road. 
(Ordnance Survey, one inch sheet, No. 106, 
Large Sheet Series.) Christmaspie is the 
name of a farm about one mile north of 
the Hogs Back, it is about { mile S.W. of 
Wanborough Station on the Farnham and 
Alton Branch of the old L. & S. W. Rail- 
way, some four miles west of Guildford. 


A. R. 


Christmas Common is a hamlet and small 


on the In- | 


| Wolseley’s regt. of horse). 


| Beauvais. 


village on the Chiltern Hills in the parish 
of Watlington from which place it is dis- 
tant two miles in a south-easterly direction. 
Its situation is in the south-east portion of 
Oxfordshire. 

H. ASkKEw. 


There is a street called Christmas Street 
off Brasenose Road, Kirkdale, some two and 


/a half miles north of the Liverpool Town 


Hall. Sir A. Picton, F.S.A., in his history 
of Liverpool streets, does not mention it. 
It is a cul-de-sac, only ten houses in the 
street. 

ANDREW ARICKE. 


PAMILY OF FORTH (cl. 405.)—Burke’s 

‘General Armory’ gives four families 
of Forth bearing arms, namely: Forth of 
London, azure, a rose between two martlets 
in pale between as many flaunches or each 
charged with a rose, gules. Crest: A hind’s 
head couped vert guttée or collared and 


| lined of the last. 


Forth.—Gules, a lion rampant, or sup- 
folk).—Gules, two bends vairé or and sable, 
on a canton of the second a demi greyhound 
couped courant of the third. Crest: A 
bear’s head sable muzzled gules. 

Forth, gules, A lion rampant, or. sup- 
porting a staff raguly of the last (no crest 
given). 

Forth (Rickmondsworth, Co. Herts), 
Registered Ulster’s Office, temp. William 
III. to Captain Samuel Forth) of Colonel 
Ermine, an Irish 
harp or between three martlets gules. Crest. 
A cubit dexter Arm embowed, naked, and 
encircled with a ducal coronet, the hand 
grasping a broken sword all proper. 

LronarD C. PRICE. 

For the family of Forth see Metcalfe’s 
‘Visitation of Suffolk,’ 137. 

Muskett (J. J.), ‘ Suffolk Manorial Fami- 
lies,’ 9, 108-131, 315-321. 

‘New England Register,’ xviii. 184. 

ALFRED SYDNEY LEWIS. 

Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


ERIVATION OF SURNAME OF 
MUNDY, MUNDAY, ETC. (cl. 390, 
448)—Bardsley considers this to be a personal 
or baptismal name. The variants Monday 
and Mundye are according to a correspondent 
of his derived from the place-name Mont 
d’ Ae, ae being a langue d’oil word, like the 
AS. oe, water; it is situated six miles from 
It has also doubtless been given 


after the day of the week to any one born 
| then. Harrison conjectures it was occa- 
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sionally used as a diminutive of the French 
Teutonic personal name Raimond. 
N. W. Hitt. 

In ‘ English Surnames’ by Charles Ware- 
ing Bardsley (1875) there is a section deal- 
ing with names chosen from pumevele and 
Holy days, from which I quote :— 

It’ would "be an anachronism to suppose Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe to have been the first who 
introduced this system, as even ‘“ Friday ” 
itself, to say nothing of ‘‘ Munday ” or ‘‘ Mon- 
day,”’ and “* Saturday ’’ and ‘‘ Tuesday,’ were 
all surnames long anterior to that notable 
personages existence. 

An example is provided in one Edward 
Munday, mentioned by Blomefield in his 
‘History of Norfolk.’ 

Francis Blomefield, the historian of Nor- 
folk, was rector of Fersfield in that County 
from 1729 to 1751. The latter was the date 
of his death. 

H. AsKEw. 


JATURAL HISTORY’ (cl. 406).—The 
little book referred to is entitled: ‘A 
Description of above Three Hundred Ani- 
mals, viz., Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Serpents, 
and Insects . Tilustrated with Copper- 
Plates.’ The work is anonymous, and a 
copy exists in the Library of the British 
Museum (Natural History), in whose prin- 
ted catalogue it is described as ‘‘ new edi- 
tion, 1791,’’ and the authorship is attribu- 
ted to ‘‘T. Boreman.’’ It is also stated 
that the first edition appeared in 1730, and 
the seventh in 1753. In the Library of the 
Royal Scottish Museum (Harvie-Brown 
Bequest) there is a copy, on the title-page 
of which it says: ‘‘ Glasgow, printed by J. 
and M. Robertson, Mpccxctv.’’ Since 
A. H. R. refers'to the illustrations as crude 
wood-cuts, and gives ‘“‘ Edinburgh: Printed 
by Oliver & Co., Netherbow,’’ as the source 
of his copy, it is probable that he has picked 
up a Scotch reprint of a little book which 
apparently had in its day a large sale. 
Percy H. GrimsHaw. 

Royal Scottish Museum, a 
a WANTED (cl. 449).—The at 

first sight surprising setters that Her- 
rick’s _,Well- known lines beginning 

At Stool-ball, Lucia, let us play.” 

are ipa Bold’s ‘ Wit a Sporting’ (1657), be- 
comes ‘ 
Axon’s life of Henry Bold (1627—1683) in the 
ee Nw B.” “In ‘ Wit a Sporting’ ” writes 


Axon, “ Bold has stolen much from Herrick, 
and ‘nearly fifty pages are from Thomas 
Beedome’s | ‘Poems Divine and Humane,’ Lon- 
don, 1641.’ 

Bold seems to have lived up to his name. 
Herrick’s 


‘ Hesperides ’ had appeared in 1648. 
Epwarp Bensy. 
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The Library. 


A Seaton of Modern English Usage. By 
H. W. Fowler. (Oxford Clarendon Press, 
7s. 6d.). 

OVERS of English owe a great deal to Mr. 
4H. W. Fowler, and their debt is considerably 
increased by this new volume. it contains 
an immense amount of information § on 
minuter details of usage—spelling, pronuncia- 
tion and proper inflection of foreign words— 
together with no less abundance of sound ad- 
vice on the small grammatical puzzles which 
everyone who writes encourters. By its aid 
many an unfortunate, who regularly tangles 
himself up in his own language to the loss of 
his own and his readers’ peace, should be 
brought to see exactly where he begins to go 
wrong, and get hold of clues to keep him 
straight. Illustration is lavishly given, as for 
instance (to take but one) the examples show- 
ing what a rondeau and a “roundel” are. 

This particular account forms part of the 

alphabetical series under ‘ ‘Technical terms,’ 

which gives the terms of “ rhetoric, grammar, 
logic, prosody, diplomacy, literature, etc., that 

a reader may be confronted with or a writer 

have need of,’ and furnishes some of the best 

af these pages. 
Asa cg of plain, practical utiliy. 

a mere book of reference, this work will cer- 

tainly be treasured in many an office and 

study, but it will also count for very much 
more. Mr. Fowler belongs to that Oxford 
group of lovers and students of En; glish whose 
outstanding gift—among their many gifts— 
is the combination of a definite, but much- 
embracing, ideal of pure English with keen 
feeling for the living development of the lan- 
guage. Everything that lives changes, and, 
changing, carries along with it a proportion 
of débris, of things that are effete, dead and 
cumbersome; and one of the great activities 
of the lovers of English is the endeavour to 
comb out as it were these dead matters, which 
are as offensive in their eyes as dead houghs 
in a fine tree to a forester. Many cf the 
articles in this dictionary are essays in this 


| direction; as a still greater number may he 


considered as essays in pruning away unde- 
sirable growths. The main “broad principle by 
which desirable and undesirable are separated 
would seem to be simplicity; in general the 
first mark of success to be clearness, of excel- 
lence to be brevity, Mr. Fowler is humor- 
ously severe on old affectations, stereotyped 
forms of facetiousness, on clichés and the little 
bits of verbal padding which hardly any writer 
contrives wholly to avoid. We have not often 
found ourselves in disagreerent with him; yet 
we think he allows rather too little to satisfac- 
tion of the ear, and underestimates the effect 
of that satisfaction in aiding or clinching the 
reader’s apprehension. Some of the phrases 
and periphrases and other tricks which he 
derides find their justification here; and where 
they are used ill the correction should, we are 
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sure, take cognisance of the sense of rhythm 
in the writer, real cause of their adoption, 
and provide suggestion tc content it. In fact, 
a chief defect in modern prose—the ordinary 
workmanlike prose of the more :cholarly 
journalist, or the historian—is its poverty to 
the ear. Mr. Fowler’s own writing would in 
some places be not only easier but also clearer 
if its rhythm were more distinct. 

The numerous articles with headings like 
‘Elegant Variaticn,’ ‘ Battered Ornaments,’ 


‘Irrelevant Allusion,’ ‘ Genteelism,’ will have | 


for the generations to come amusing historical 
interest. Parts of some of them _ seem 
to us already a little out of date, though 
the great majority castigate uffences and negli- 
gences still neeaing castigation. In rebuking 
those who love long words—rebuke which 
memory ot the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies makes us question a littlh—Mr. Fowler 
deals with ‘‘ needless lengthenings of estab- 
lished words,” and misses, we think, two 
points, one of them in his favour, the other 
against him: the first, the frequent incprrect- 
ness of form in the lengthened word (how 
can ‘‘ preventative ” be justified?); the second 
that the new form often carries extension of 
idea. “The Mentality of the Pathan”’’ is 
after all, not quite the same thing as ‘‘ the 
mind of the Pathan,’ nor ‘‘ normal waste ” 
quite the same as ‘‘ normal wastage.” We 


have had to summon up some courage to make ! 


even so much protest as this amounts to, for 


it would be dreadful to be 1ead as taking sides | 
in favour of the terrible tendencies in modern | 


usage, whose existence Mr. Fowler proves by 
an astonishing array of quotations fit to set 
one’s teeth on edge. His range is so wide; be- 
neath words and usage lie so much of human 


nature and the history of the world; ind the | 


whole is presented and focussed so attractiveiy 
and humanely that we are sure many a pro- 
fitable hour will be spent over this dictionary 
without any purpose of immediate use. Let 
it be added that it is astonishingly cheap, and 
that the generosity of the Clarendon Press 
deserves every acknowledgment for this. 
Two Chapters of Persuasion. (Oxford Claren- 
don Press. 5s. net.) 
HE cancelled chapter, with the one that 
followed it, at the end of ‘ Persuasion ’ 
are all that is left of the MS. of Jane Austen’s 
novels. This edition of them—-which should be 
precious in the eyes of her devotees—is printed 
from her autograph and before them is given a 
facsimile of the first leaf of “Chap. 10’. Notes 
record the corrections and erasures which 
could be deciphered, with variations between 
the MS. and the edition of 1871. The MS. con- 
sists of a single gathering of sixteen leaves 
measuring 6 x 38 inches. As most of our readers 
will know it is in the British Museum There 
is something pleasing in reading Jane Austen’s 
work as. she wrote it, with contractions and 
capitals rather casually bestowed, and the 
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punctuation marking tense activity in compo- 
sition. ‘that she was right in being dissatis- 
fied with the cancelled chapter we who have 
the substituted one can make no doubt—yet 
this is a graceful scene, in which Anne's 
charm is beautifully evident. 


R. MALCOLM LETTS writes to us as fol- 


| WL lows:—‘‘ The Belgian Historical and Arch- 


aeological Congress assembled last year at 
Bruges, and the committee has now decided to 
place a commemorative tablet on the house 
in the rue St. Claire, where the late Mr. 
James WEALE lived and worked for many years. 

One cannot help feeling that Mr. Weale’s 
achievements in art and history have not 
received the acknowledgment they deserve. He 
was a fine scholar and a patient investigator. 
He it was who first explored the Bruges ar- 
chives in his search for material concerning 
the great artists whose names will always be 
associated with that town. He was, indeed, 
the founder of all the later studies on the Van 
Eycks, Memlinc, Gerard David, Blondeel and 
Claiessens, and there is no doubt that as a 
result of his efforts Belgian custodians and 
librarians were provoked into taking greater 
care of their treasures, while his researches 
into the history and archaeology of Bruges 
| were extraordinarily exact and exhaustive, as 
all subsequent workers in the same field can 
testify. 

The amount required is not large, and M. 
Camille Tulpinck, the President of the Con- 
gress, not unfairly asks that Mr. Weale’s 
countrymen should take some share in the 
project. Mr. Weale died in April, 1917. It 
would be a graceful act to unveil the tablet 
on the tenth anniversary of his death. 

Subscriptions can be sent to M. Camille 
Tulpinck, 1, rue Wallonne, Bruges, or if they 
are sent to me at 27, West Heath Drive. 
N.W.11, I will transmit the money to him and 
see that due acknowledgment is made by the 
proper official.” . 


CoRRIGENDA. 
At cl. p. 458, col. 2, 1. 16 from foot, for “as 


| applied, Tiretta,”’ read “ as applied to Tiretta; 


and at 1. 14 from foot, for “Garnied ” read 
Garnier. 

At ante, p, 14, 1. 30, “that ” has dropped 
out. At 1. 42, for “ Conaut ” read Conant. 


Notice To CoRRESPONDENTS. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 

article which has already appeared, corres- 

| pondents are requested to give within paren- 

| theses—immediately after the exact heading— 

| the numbers of the series, volume, and page 

| at which the contribution in question is to be 
| found. 
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